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Reading In Social Studies 



* /livery teacher a teacteer of reading'' Is a hackneyed 
phrase which often strikes fear in the. hearts of sdciaistL|d- 
ies teachers, AU teachers are cencerned about the ef* 
fectiveness bf students In heading content material, but 
many teachers lack the know-how for teaching reading in 
their content areas* Unless the phrase Is fully explained 
and unless practical suggestions are offered for attacking. 
^ the problems in CMtent reading, many teachers may be-' 
come resentful of being asj<ed to teach reading as well^as 
content. The purpose of this publication is. to present 
some practical ways to Improve reading skills in sociaj , 
studies classes without sacrificing conterit objectives Ifid 
goals. ... 

A common misconception among teachers is that read- 
ing is a subject. Reading is not a subject/ but a myriad of 
skills to be applfed to various.reading tasks. There is no 
dichotomy between content and reading; they are one. 
David L, Shepherd/ an authority on content reading, 
states, . , the teaching pf reading is not an activity sepa- 
rate from the content but a pirt of it. The procedure incor^ 
porates the techniques which show how information can 
be attained. You no longer teach just the 'what'' of con- 
tent, but also the 'how'; arid oi course in teaching the stu- 
dents how to obtain the! content, the content^ itself is 
learned/'- Shepherd continues, 'The social studies teach- 



' 'David Sheph'erd, Comprehehsive High School Reading Meth- 
ods (Columbus; Charlei 1. MerWII, f973), p, 11, , 
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IMPROVING READIf4C 



' ^r rtilfies the vital, all pervasive n^ure of language, but: 
^^he-m&tt often lees his emphasis as one of con tent, Tjhe 
' cohtent come^ first with the reading skitls subordinate to 
the natu^jbf the coritent* In practice that means that read- 
■ ing is tayght 4f there time. However* no such decision 
should nave to be made. The teaching of contentand the 
skillsj^^eading are fujed. Reading is the means^^nd the 
end is content acquisition and understandmg resulting in 
the deviifepment of specific attitudei/'* 

There are three keys to effectively mcorporating reading 
liiitiriictidn into the teaching of social studies: knowledge 
of the reading process^ application of this knowledge to^ 
social studies reading, and specific teaching techruques. 
^ Jti^cldftipn^^me changes attitude toward reading in- 
stfSctibn and teaching process can increase the teaching 
effectiveness of .all content teachers and inriprove the learn- 
; of their students. - ^ 

Mi the^basic reading skills are used in reading social 
studies materials, but the^ priority of skills varies^epend^ 
ine on the nature of the matlria! and the purpose for 
wnich it is, being, read. Sociarstutlies teachers need to fo- 
cds qp three rtading skills areas :^cabulary development 
Itnffword recognftion skills; comprehension skills; and 
study skills, : ^ 

Social studies teachers are the rnbst appropriate per- 
sons to teach students how to read the cpntent'pf their 
courses. Karlin stated, "Ideally, each teacher. of content 
subjects should provide int^slve instruction in over- 
coming difficulties in cbmprehending and interpreting in- 
fqrmation found in his Jextbook and supplementary read- 
ing/'^ Karlin continues, the teacHer of content 
should not assume tha^ he cannot assist his students with 
textbooks and other reading. One of his aims is to help his 
students master the content of his specialty, and one way 
to achieve this Is to teach content through reading."^ 
Since cphtent teachers understand the organization of 
their material, its technical vocabulary and concepts better 
than anyone, including the reading fpecialists, they seem 
most qualified to deal with this information through read- 
ing. Hovvever, they must first gain an inforrnation base 
about students, maieripis, and teaching techniques. 
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* ' :/= / EIGHTH C^Dp SOCIAL STUDIES 
; : ; > / CLASS A>\ " j - . 

i ^^eading Scores from. Achieveme^^ 
; « Comprehension— Grade Level Scores 

■ ^th 6th *7th .8th 9th 
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Students' Reading Ahfiity ■ ^ 

7Devetopjn i a base of information about students' read- 
ir^ ability is essential for all teacher's who vv'ish to m^ke a 
conscious e fort to help their students improve reading 
skills. Stand* rdized test results are the most readily avail- 
able source of info mation to such teachers. The data can 
usually be obtained, on request, from school administra- 
tors^ guidance pehonnel, or reading specialists. There is 
. much inf^fmqtlon ivailable about students' reading abili- 
tieSi Achievement tests usually include corriprehenslon 
and vocabulary suhfests which provide. scores according 
to grade level. .Reading tests give data concerning specific 
reading skills, sucti as^ comprehension— maifi-ideai de- 
tails* inferencer vbizabulary; word analysis — ^phonetic-and 
structural; use of eontext cluifes; and study skills. 

Once data are gai hered, a picture of each class's reading 
ability can be draw iV One class a week can be charted sp 
that the effort is not tpo time consuming. This basic infor= 
mation can aid the teacher to adjust matarials and teach- 
ing methods to thii reading abilky of slumsnis. One ex- 
ample of a rea^ding chart forfi class follows: 



.. p. 188. 

'Robeft' Karlin, Tes^hiHi 
lion, (New York 

*lbid., p. 293. 
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ig RQadihg in High SchooL Second Edi=' 
^s^Merrill Comp.iny Inc., 1972), p. 293. 
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4,3 , 5 J 

Harry Smith Name: 
4,8- ' ■ 5.9 



4th" . 

John Adarns Helen Jones Name Name Nf me N^me Name 
6;1 r 7:0 ■ B:i 9!0 1C^2 
Name Name Name Name Name_ 
6.3 * 7A 8.3 9.2 10.3*v 
. , . Name Name Name Name 

" 6,8 7,6 ^ 8,3 . 9,3 

. ' . Name Name Name Name v 

6.9 7.9 8.4 93 
. ' Name Name . 

. . .-V ■ V ■ '- ^ 7.9 8.6 

Name . ! 

8.8 

; , • » / Name 

' - 8.8 ^ 

Such charts give an overviewpf the reading ability of the 
class; and they have inriplrcations for use of. materials^ 
reading assignments, and te_aching strategies, 

Reading Survey . 

Information about students' reading habits and atti- 
tudes toward social studies can be. obtained through use 
of a reading survey. If a survey is given to one class a 
week, a portrait of . interests and attitudes can be deveU 
oped quickly. Patterns, of which the teacher was unaware, 
may become apparent and call for immediate correction in 
materials and/or reading assignments? A survey can be 
constructed by the social studies teacher, perhaps with 
the aid of a reading specialist. Examples of tfie types of 
questions that might be asked follow: 

• Do you like to read? ^ / 
^* Do you have difficufty in reading? 

Explain. ^ I - 

• What is your greatest problem in reading? 

• Do you have difficulty in reading the social studies mate- 
rial? ' 

Explain, ■ 

• do you read the newspaper? , * 

Which^newspaper? ' . . 

^ How often? . ' 

What parts of the paper do you read f 

• Do you read magazines? , 

VVhich magazines? . * * 

• Are the reading assignments clear to you? 

• Do you have difficulty reading'reference materials? 

Explain, ' ^ 

• Have you done any leisure reading as a result of class ac- 
tivities? J* ^ 

List the books. | 

• Do you have any suggdsiions about the reading materi-^^ 
als and reading assignments? 

^ . ' ' , ■ 

Content Inventory * 

To determine students' ability to read the textbook, a 
content inventory^ can be given. This inventory provides 
immediate feedback on how students will function with 
the text. The inventory consists of four representative pas- 
sages^ of 250 to 350 Svords taken from the tej^t. The pas* 
sages should be evenly spaced throughout the text, ^nd 
comprehension questions should be developed for each 
passage. Questions testing Tor rrlain idGa^ inference, and 
detail should be included. Multiple<hoice q6aslions wil^. 
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save time in correctiori.' A store of bO% could be used as a 
mmirnum passing score fifr each passage^i^ score of less 
than 60% vvould thqn indicate that the material is too dlffi^ 
'cult for the student An abbrpvfated examplejof such €n 
inventory fojlpwsr , * • 
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passages, Pafterns.of strength and weaknesses cq^nlbe de- 
termined by noting how students score on the main idea, 
the i^nterence, and the detail questions. If a great many 
students are weak iri detecting the main l^a, this situa- 
tion would warrint attention: The results ofT?ach class can 
be tabulafed as follows: ; " . 



There vvere few good roads in the United States when 
peb^la started moving to the West: That is wify people 
so often traveled on streams and rivers and alorfg the* 
river valleys/They were the ''roads" of the early days^ 
Fbr the first pioneers, the Ohip^tumlJerland, and Ten- 
nessee rivers were especially 'usef^y ^roads.'' . 

Stre|ims and rivers did. not always go where ibe earfy 
settlefs wanted to go. So they often followed Indian 
trails or paths which animals made to watering; placesv 
But those roiites were not enough either. So the'pio= 
neers chopped new trails through trees or thick under- , 
brush, dradually, the pioneers built some narrow dirt 
roads which later settlers followed. Eventually, Vhe Na- 
tional Covernment helped to build better roads to the 
VVest, Today-/ several pf'the highways oft our Interstate 
HigKways System follow the routes of these early roads. 

The map shows some famous routes to. the West. Pio- 
neers svhp were headihg to the Northv^^est Territory 
used the/Mohawk Trail which follos^s the valley of the 
Mohawk River. Farther south was Forbes Road, It started 
in Harrisburg/went ov^r the rnountains, and ended a^t 
Pittsburgh^ Pennsylvania, Some pioneers wanted to go 
farther west. VVhat bodies of w^ter could they use from 
the end of the/routes? ' ' . 

A third route to the W^st was the National, or Cum- 
berland, Road. This road had a crushed rock surface and 
cost about n3^000*a mile to build. It was to start In Mary- 
land and end in Illinois, Construction was begun \n 1808 
at. Cumberland, Maryland. By 18lt, the road had 
reached as far west as VVRleeling, in what is now West 
Virginia. By 1833, during Andrew Jackson's second term 
as President, ft W.eht as far as CQlurnbus, Ohio. It was 
not completed tp Vandalia, Illinois^ until fifteen years 
after Andrew lackson left office. ' 
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Main idea 

Which|wourd be the best title for ^H'|,;passage< 

1, Tjails to the West, " 

2, B(jilding Roads to the West. ^\ :; \ r 

3, Waterways to the West, / 

Inference 

Why did it take so lorig to build some of the first rodds to 
ihe'Westf ; - ' ' 

1. People were not in-turusieri in going West. 

2. The cbnstruction was costiv tind covercc( long dis- 
tances over rugged terrain, 

3. Indians blocked travel, ^ - 

Oetnil \\ »^ ' 

Which trail used a crushed rock surface? 

1. Mohawk Trail, ^ ^ 

2. Forbea Road, 

3. Cumberland Road. 

Each of the four pa?5sagc's 'should have five questions at- 
tached, with on(^ main idea qy est ion. one mf<jrence ques- 
tion, and three detail questions, Fach pass.ige should bv 
scored- and an average score should be computed tor nil 

^Frowi Ono Nation: The Unitod Sfjfyi. hy LcM.jnnrd H. Kon- 
wortliy. of iho^ninh Social Scienti* St rtos, c Copyright, \*P2, hv^ 
vGinn and Company {Xt^rox Ci>rpf>r.i!iun). UsiPd wdh fjt'rrnissirjn.^ 



FIFTH GRADI SOCIM STUDIES 
CLASS' 

Scofts from Content invGntory ^ 



Passages A B . 

^Ily Bellows , 80% 100% 

Ceorge A^^miJ '60%= 40% 
etc.. 



D Average 



100%^ 
80%. 



^60% 
"40% 



85% 
55% 



Sa^ly has done very well and will probably have few 
problems understanding the text; however, George wiJI 
have difficulty understanding the text. He should be pro- 
vided with an easier text and given aid in strengtheping his 
reading skills^ * . ■ y/' _ 

The content inventory is easily administered and yields 

specific information about students' reading ability in Gela- 
tion to the text being ubed in the social studies class. The 
^ information obtained tells the teacher which students r^ad 
*^The text well* which students read the text only fairly. well 
and will need considerable teacher aid, and which stu- 
dents should be provided with easier textu-ai material. 

Cloze Technique ^ 

The Cloze technique is a relatively new and innovative 
\A^ay of assessing comprebensidn. However, thetechnique 
requ ires-sound teacher judgment due to its somewhat im- 
precise nature. One meffibd is to leave each fifth* word 
blank and ask the studait to fill in the blanks with the 
missing word or an acceptable- synonym. The student 
must use the context to guess the words, and passages are 
scored on the nupiber of correct words or synonyms sup- 
plied; 

J fxamp/e,' 

Have any of the modern methods for determinmg 
readability or instructional material or testing jt^ading 
comprehension proved to be innovative? This^s among 

the questions that reading teachers .^^.^ been 

asking in an to solve the dilemma iner- 

feciual procedures of predicting -^^^ in reading. The 
reading is taced with many . 7... and questions 

concerning teaching testing tor romprehensjon 

skills ^^.L. seleciing suitable materfal on JO, , child's 
' instructional level. In reading researchers have 

lon^^l?-. a research tot^l that both valid and re- 

s; liablel . jA-. tht? additional benetiis that . could be 
uasily and . constructed and easilv^^cored. To dale 
the CiozoPro£;edure has pr(3ved tlie mn^l promising. 

Of course, the words deleted in the alcove ]3aragfaf)ii 
■ were: manv, have, attempt, of, successr teachiM, prob- 
lems, and, and, the, addition, sought, is, witli"! it, and, 
expensivelVs*' ^ 

111 construct a Cloze uxurcise, a [passage is stHt'Cted irnni 
the reading material lhat a [jupil vsouki ust» m the, t lass- 
rui)ni.-Tlie teacher must thcMi decide on whii h dulotinii 
forfTiula is to bt' usinj. Di'U*ting everv lunth ucird siT^t^s 



AndriM Hi'Hfi.in nnd |arni*S iirti/itk. 'A Sur%«'V nl Ki'-^r.irth 
Sine*.' pHi'^ iih ih<' C;!ci,'f» Vnn viiiuv as n MiMsiire at (^(Uiif )r».firrv 
>f(7n? Kt'.id.itiiliiy. ValicjiJv, .uu} KMnaUiirfv, and a^ ,i li'.u hiruj .ind 
Tt'shni^ Ili'vit o," Lrnpuiili'^ht'd Pnpnr / L'nts !'rsif%= or l-'itt -huruii . 
19:^0. p. i, lUfd with fjorfi^issujn. 
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btstfor tiixtualimateriali t art factually heavy; Evtry^ 
flfth worJ fflty be dWeted for na materials. Having 

seleoted a deletion 'formula/ th^ teacher should count 
from tHe:flrst word J n the second sentence. The first and 
lait iehtences in the pifisage should be f^h intact. The de- 
leted words shou id be Indicated by underlined I paces, as 
in the above exarnple. These blank spaces should be of 
uniform length. 

If tht exercise is to be used in teaching, the blanks can 
be as to^g as the deleted word in order to offer a clue. An 
additional clue may be provided by givingthe first letter of 
the deleted word in the blank space. In any case/ the pu- 
pirs task is to rea^ the mutitated^passage and attempt to 

In scorlng^a Cloze passage, when used as a test, only the, 
exact word replacf men t is couni.ed as correct. Passages of 
fifty defeti on s shbyld be used to facilitate more relevant 
scorjng and to effect wely sanipfe the pupil's comprehen- 
7 compared scores on fifty-item 
ores on multiple<hoicfe tests over 
he four^ that a Cloze score of 44% 
correct responses wa^equlvalent to a score of 75% on a 
multiple^choice t^t. Using these data as a guide, the teach- 
er cafi u§# simple aritbmetic to change raw Cloze scores 
into more understandable percentage scores. 
- When the Cloze exercises are used for teachii^g, syn- 
onyms for the deleted words may be accepted, since 
"exact word only'' replacements limit the vocabujary de^ 
velopment of the pupils, piscussion should always follow 
a Cloze exercise in the teaching situation to enable stu^ 
dents to express the reasons for their. choices,* 

Readability ; ; i ' ' 

It is important thattfeachers identify the readability level 
of texts in use a^d thbse beipg considered for. adoption. 
Thiere/^re many readability formulas that can be used to 
determme' readability/ The follovving is the Fry Graph fpr 
Estimating Readability, which is a^quick, easy technique 
for estimating the difficulty le^el of materials from. grade 
one through college,'*/ 
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sion. Bormuth- 
Cloze passages witti si 
the sime n^aterla|, an 



GRAPH FOR ESTIMATING REApABILITY 



LONG WO ROE 




'John Socmuth, *'New Data on Readsibility/' Departnfent of 
Health, Education and* Welfare; May 5, 1967, Ed 

■Herman and' Brodick, o^ . cit., p. 86. Used with permission*. 

Hdwan^^Fiy, ''A Readabinty Forrnula That Saves Time, " joumnl 
of ^ead/nf (Newark? International Reading Association, April, 
1968), pp, SlWIfi, 575-578. ' , 



Randcmily select 3'oTie hundred word passigfi frQiTi a book , 
Of ifTt apiple. Plot averigtTiumber of lyllables and average 
number of itntiincei per 100 wordi^n graph to determme 
the grade level of the mittrlaL Chooie more pasipa|es per 
book If greit virlabillty is observed and conclude that the 
book has uneven readability. Few books wiH fall-in gray 
area but when they do grade level scores are invalid. 
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SYLIABLES SENTENCES 



lit Hundred Words 
2nd Hundred Words 
3rd Hundred Words 



124 
141 

isa- 



6.& 
#.3 • 



^ ' AVIRACI , 141 

: ^ ^ RE^OABIUTYTTH cJCdE (see dot plotted on gfiph) 

; Fry'^ provides the following directions for obtaining 
reading leverestirjiates (as partiaJly adbpted by Fbrgan and 
Mangrum)," ' 1 

1 . Selmct a fEprBBenMive passage from wfitten rhaterial for 
which ym^^jsh'to know the reading /eve A Count 100 
words iriijjsample, skipping all proper nouns, dates, 
and numerals. As a general rule of thumb, skip.words 
that are capitalized (American, luropeag, Kent State 
University), Make sure you begin counting at the be- 
ginning of a sentence. Do not countthe words in a title 
or heading. * " 

2. Count the number of Bentences^in the 100- word pas- 
safe. If the final sentence does not end at the end of 
your 100 words, determine what proportion of the sen- 
tence you are Including in the 100-wprd count. Esti- 
mate the last sentence to the nearest tenth. For ex- 
ample, if the final sentence in a ibo-word count has 
sixteen wbrds, and eight of these are In the 100-word 
count, the final sentence would be counted as 0,5 sen- 
tences, \ 

3. Count the numbm ofsyjlables in the lOO^word passage. 
For example rf/iOL/g^ — pne syllable; coL/nfed^two syl- 
lables; determine — three syllables; appropriate^iqur 
syllables,. Keep in mind that when a word is pro- 
no'unced there win be a syllable for each vowel sound. 
Remember that proper nouns, dates, and numerals 
fre not counted, * ^ 

4. R^terto the graph. Notice the grid of intersecting lines, , 
The vertical lines represent average number of sylla- 
bles per 100, words. The horizohtal lines represent the 
average pumber of sentences per 100 words. Where 
any two intersecting vertical and horizontal lines meet, 
approximate grade levels are revealed. Record the level 

4 of your selection at this time. Most of the intersecting 
points will fall near th^ curved line. If the intersecting 
poiht falls In the gray area, conclude that the results are 
invalid and select another 100-vvord sample and reftg- 
ure. ' 
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Reading Gap ^ ' 

Through a comparison of the student's reading abilji 
(test results) and the readability of the text(s) used in tiie , 
social studies class, the student's reading gap can be de» ; 
termmedi For exam^e, if the feaditig score indicatedjjj^h; 
comprehension of 6,2 and the text readability is^Bth grad^^ 
then one might estimate a reading gap of,two years. 

Whether or not the student wit^ a reading gap shouJd 
be providted with an easier text would be determined by 



'^Edward Fry* Resding Instruction for Ct^ssroom and CImic 
(New York- McCraw^Hlfl Book Company,.'l972), pp. 211=233, 

'■Hafry Torgan and Charles Mangrum, To.ichtng ContQht Arcd 
R^ading^Ski (fs-^ Modutar Prose rvico and Wsorv/co Program (Co- 
lumbus? Charfes E, Merrill, l976i, pp, 2&r21. Used with per:- 
mission. , . *' , ^ 
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the teacher contidermg, first -^^t^^ size of the gap; and, 
secondly/ the resu Its of the student's content inventory^ 
With a moderate gap, the student niay stil! obtain a great 
deal from the text. For example. If the feading, score In- 
djo^ted a comprehension of 7>4 and the readability Is 9th 
grade^ theTi one mighi estimate a readlihg gap of one anrfa 
half yeari. But the student seerns to comprehend the text 
well with an 80% average score on the content inventory. 
With effective use of the text (to be discussed later) <he 
student dan understand most .of the concepts preserited. 

In other cases / a gap might te too great for the student 
te profit from use of the text, *For exarftple* If the reading 
tcore indicates a comprehenston of S.7 and the text read-' 
ablli^ Is 9th grade/ then one might estimate a reading gap 
of three and a half years. If there is an average score'bf 40% 
on the content inventory, some other material should be 
provided for* the student, - . 

It is Sround practice to use texts of various difficulty lev- 
els to accommodate readers of differing abinties. Some 
publishers provide multilevel texts which are written on 
two readability levels: For example, one text may be writ* 
ten on an eighth-grade Jevel; and another, on the same 
subject, may be written op'^the fifth-grade level. 

• ^' ' \ ^ .'^ . ^1 ,>* ^ .. - - - ^ 

Teacher Observation^ ^ ' ' 

Knowledgeable Qb^ervation also can yield information' 
about students' physical disabilities and reading habits. 

Physical problerns: ^ 

• Do the student's eyes water? 

• Does th^ studernt blink and/or rub his,or her eyes? 

• Does the student hold the book too close or too far from 
his ttr Rer eyes ?\ ^ * 

"9 Does the Student ha^ difficulty hearing' what is said? 
. {Heading prdblems often have-concom itant readl ng 
problems..^ - * . 

A^onversatiOn with the school nurse and review of health 
records will confirm any suspicion of physical problems, 

Reading HaQits ^ 

• Is the^student persistent in a reading task? . 

• Is there mouthing of words? . 

• Is there head movement? ' 
>• Is there finger pointing? 

Mouthing g>f words, head mbyement^ and finger point- 
ing all tend to reduce reading rate, and often indicate in= 
security in readingvThese unconscious habits can usually 
be cofrected by making the student aware of the activity/ 
If mouthing persists," have, the student holc^a finger lightly 
over his/her lips to become cqr^scious of the mavemeni. 
In persistent head movement/ihe student cati hold his/ 
her handagainst his/her cheek to serve as a feminder. The 
most successful technique for overcoming finger pointing 
Is reminding the student to let the eyes do the readiftg, 

TEACHING TECHNIQUES 

t ■ - ;,. * ■ 

' If reading instruct ion Is to fie actively incorpo rated, into 
the teaching of content, then specific, practical teac'hing 
techniquesi must be^employed byihe social stuf^i€?s Ujach- 
er. The foffowing are some proven techniqaes. 

Purposeful Reading ^ - 

By providihg purposeful reading assignments, teachers 
help students become nriore active, afggrossiye readers, 
^SOdh reading imprbves their comprehension of content. 
Through prereading questions and discussion,, g6als may . 
be set v^hich provide task-oriWitefl reading assignmenis. 



SWLLS IN SOCJAL STUDIES - J 

" By surveying assignments before class* ends, students can 
' : become aware of the'major concepts involved and how 
■ theV relate to previously learned concepts. The teacher 
should point put bgld-faced .headings charts, 
and maps that are of importance. New vocabulary may be 
' dlicu'ssed, and time Can be allowed for students to ask 
cjuestlons about the assignment. Students should br told 
i» the main purpose for reading the assignment; for ex- 
amplej r^ifdihg for the main ideas;« details;, sequence; 
cause and effect; and so on. Also, depending on me pur- 
poses set, suggestions should be given for hsw to' read the 
Assignment. The time spent In providing for purposeful 
: reidjng tasks will vary depending upon the length and im- 
' portanc^ofrthe assignment, but It Is time that is well spent. 

, I It is necessary that students learn techniques for reading 
i jcantent material. Early training In reading skills is usually 
ydone with narrative nfaterlal, and rarely is mu<fh done to 
. j^iaid the transfer of skills tQ the reading of content material, 
j Reading expository material Is somewhat different from 
! rf ading'narrative, and the material Is often difficulj. The 
-L structure, heavy vocabulary load, and rapid presentation 
' of concepts require that students develop strategies for 
; attacking content material. One technique for studying 
' textual material is Robinfon's SQ3R,^^ This technique In- 
eludes five basic srepsi Survey, 'Question, Read, Recite, 
' and Review, To train *stu dents in its use* the teacher might 
; use some of the following suggestions. First, survey the 
|i reading assignment by looking at and discussing the head' 
- i; Ings (bold-faced print), pictures, graphs, or tabres. The 
survey emphasizes the main idea^ aijd orients the stu- 
dents to the materials, T,he teaclier may obtain imFnediat^ 
feedback by^asking. thfe sfiliSents, "What do 'you know 
■ about this topic?'': ^ ^ 

; Second, ask the students to change the headings to 
questions as they' read. For example, if the headirig is 
''Overland Routes to the West/' the question mrght be 
^ W'What are the Overland Routes to the West?" This ques- 
tioning step provides students with purposes, and aids 
them in seeing Important points being made. 

Thirds students read the assighment and mentally an- 
swer the questions. Fourth, after each section the student 
looks away from the book and mentally recites the an- 
swers to his or her self-imposed questions. If thye student 
. cannot answer the question, he/she should reread the sec- 
tion. \ . i 

Ptiih, when the student has finished reading the entire 
assignment, he or she should look back at the headings 
and recite the major points. Similar daily and weekly re-, 
wview will help students to retain information. - r 
In summary^ the survey portion of SQ3R provides the 
reafiiness activities necessary for student undersianding 
Df the maierial/Questioning is'aimed at making the reader 
task-oriented ^nd an active searchef,for answers. Through 
classroom practice, students should learn to autonvtically^ 
i^rephrase hea'dings and provide themscMves with task^Drb 
enied, answer-seeking reading. Te^acher an.d Student 
questions alsb may be employed. t • . 

Use of this lechni^e provides direciicfn and focus for 
students' energies when^iheyt^r^ reading tes^t materials. 
The SQ3R method pids I'he student^in detracting and un- 
derstandrng the essential material in a text. This technrque 
should be taught through classroom demnniirations, and 
students j^ould be encouraged to employ the lechniqlje 



> '*Fr»int:i5 Robinson, f//ocf/ve Study, Rev. ed. (Nevr Vork: Hjrpqr 
t and Row, 1901), pp^ 13-^8. . - 
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/independently. Time spent In teaching 5Q3R sHouid riot » 
rfbe Viewed as taking time away from .teaching content, for ,X 
^ imistefy^f this valuable itui^techni|ue improves ccwitent 
^iMi:ningv Th#:pocesi fuses co^^ I 

>SQ3R-Stiidy Guides * . 

teachers can alio use the SQ3R tachliique as the basis 
(Of student-made study guides^ Thi% l^partlGulaFly helpful 
for the pdof readers. In developing such guides, students r 
extract and write the Essential concepts from their aAlgn- ; 
ments and use the notes for review later. The questions : 
used In thefulde tfiay come from bold-faced print head- 
to^Jb^^ 40 questions, from teacher- 

^directed qiieitibr^ or frdrn ar^y ^ 

combination of these questions. Based on students' un- j 
difstandings, the answers are written in their oWn wdrds» 
The student writes OBfy enpu^ information to jog the 
memory when reviewing the guide, lach guide will be 
unique and meet the needs of individual students, TypU * 
cally, it will include: main ideas, important details, new 
vocabulary, and examples of various concepts. In the. foU 
lowing example the student has changed the bold-faced 
pnnt headings to questions. ' , * 

Causes of the Revolution; The e:*act causes of the Amer^ 
ican Revolution are the sub|ect of debate among histo= 
V rians. It seems apparent today that there was no one 
specificcause. Lnstead, it seems that thpre were a num- - 
ber of causes, of which some varied in importance fr^n 
rigion to region, and even from person to persoh. 

Nevertheless, m^st social scientists agree that the Revp^ 
i lulion occurred because the British government failed 
to meet what most colonists had^Gome to berieve were 
th^ needs of the coloma! society, A variety of circum-v' 
stances contributed to that failure. Some were political, 
but athers wf re either gebgraphit, social, or econbrfiic. 

^ For exaniple, Greit Britain and its American colonies 
were sepirated by some 3000 miles ol ocean^, and the 
' physical environrfient in the colonies was much d^f^ 
^ ferent from that rh Great Britayn, Partly as a result of such 
gepgraphic circurtnstances, two different societies devel- 
oped which failed to communtcate or to understand 
each dther*s needs,. ■ \^ ^ v 

f i . ^ ■■ - 

' M0reover>by the test quarter of the eighteenth century, 
Great Britain was "beginning to develop' an industrial 
economy rather rapidly, Britain'^eed to tiave its colo- 
nies supply raw materials and.buy British manufactured 

§' bods led to new restrictions on the coldnists' trade/ 
ut the colonies had becomt accustomed to freedtfm 
from control, and had developed strong economi.es^qf 
their own— largely agricultural and commercial. Their 
' economic needs differed from those of Great Britaifc^; 

' and they resented restrictions on their trade. Thus ney/ 
. ther side understood the economic needs of the otheif, 
•and disputes ardse. 

Finally, the colonists resented, perhaps most of all, Brit- 
Ish regulations which theybelleved violated their politic 
cai rights--thelr rights as ^lishmen. ''Ho taxation 
without representation" b©eame a slogan, of the colo- 
nists. They felt that Parllan^enl had no right to tax them 
as long as they had no representation in ParMamenf, At 
stake was the idea of home rule'by the colonial.govern' 
ments. Royal governors, who tried to enforce new regu= 
lations, became symbols o| British tyranny. *Before long 
many of the colonists became convinced that they could 



not.regain their basic rights unless they w4re governed 
by officials that they, themselves, had chosen. 

At first most colonists were interested self-govern- 
ment, not independence from Great .^tain» However, 
events soon changed thU attitude; 

Early Revolutionary Covernment, The response of the 
American ebonies to Britain^s new coldhial^policies re- 
flected the colonist^' belief in^thl importance of pojiti- 
cal action and their confidence In their ability fo govern 
themsilves.-ln 1765 delegates from nine colonies m^et in 
New York as the Stamp Act Congresf^p protest against 
the'Stamp Act, which was a form^f taxation, and other 
laws passed by Parliament. By 1773 there were Com- 
mitters of Correspondence in every colony. These com^ 
mitteis of patriots organized resistance against British 
policies aod gained the support of an Increasing num« 
ber of cblonies. . 

Following the'Boston Tea Party, iParliament passed sev^ 
eral lavus designed to punish the colonies for their resls- 
tanceV These were galled the Intqlei-able Acts. In re- 
sponse, to these acts, delegates from every colony but 
Georgia met in Philadelphia on September'5, 1774, as 
the First Continental Congress. This Congress drafted a 
Declaration of Rights which protested the actions taken 
^ against the cqlonies. The delegates also urged the colo- 
nists to boycott English goods. Then the Congress ad- 
journed, but not before it had called for a second meet- 
ing of delegates to belield in Philadelphia in 1775. 

By the time the Second Continental Congress met in 
Phiradelphia in May, 1775, fighting between cpldnisis 
and British.troop^s had already broken out. The Second 
Continental Congress Immediately organized an army 
and'appointed George Washington as its commander. It 
also took steps to borrow money, to Issue currency, and 
to open negotiations with foreign nations as possible al- 
lied against Great Britain, Although tTiere was no consti- 
tution or other legal basis for Its existence, the.Second 
Continental Congress became, in fact, Americans first 
national government. On July4, 1776, the Declaration of 
Independence officially proclaimed the existence of the 
United States of AnVerica. From that date'unti! March 1, 
1781, when the Articles of Confederation went into ef- 
fect, theaffairs of the nation were handled by the Sec- 
ond Continental Congress.'^ ^ 



VOuestiort #1 
What %ere the causes 
the ftevohjtion? 



STUDENT STUDY GUIDE 



Answer 
of No one cause" 

• Didn't meet needs of coU 
onies 

• Lack of communication 
(disfance) 

• Restrictions in trade. 

" AmbHcan slogan, "No tax- 
ation vvithout representa- 
tion'* 

• No ropresentation in ^^{\^ 
llAQient , 



•^'Danmj Wit and P. Aljan Dionisopoulous, pur /^mencan Gov- 
emmQnt and PohtiCnl System iRwer ForeHt: Uidlaw Brothers, 
1971). pp. 8a=89. By permission of feaidlaw Brorh€?r^:^, A Division of 
Ddubleday f Company, Inc. ^ 




Question #2 ^ 
What was the structuri of 
' Hie Early Revolutionary 
Covernment? 
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Answer #2 
Stamp Act tonjreas, 
(9 colonies) 

• Protesting Stamp Act 

* Commiyeei of^Correspon- 
dence « 

• Organized resistance 

F/rsf Contrne^l Congress, 
1774 ^ 

• Reaction to Intolerable 
Acts 

• Results: Declaration of 
Rjghti \ 

• Boycott of inglish goods 

Definition— "Boycott,^'' no 
purchasing \ ' 
/ • Fighting ^ 

Second ContlnentatCon- 
greiB, 1775 

• 1st National government 

• ResultsrArmy— Washing- 
^ ton 

Declaration, of Indepen- 
dence (July 4, 177-6) 



= Classroom training helps stu dents- to^be come proficient 
in the development of study guides. Upon cpmpletion of a 
guide, teacher and students may compare answers and 
make critical analyses of individual guides viewed on an 
overh&ad projector. Initially, all guides should be collect- 
ed and analyzed the teacher, Later, when the students 
become comfortable with the technique, guides cah^be 
checked randomly.^ ^ 

The construction of stiJdy guides provides an opportu- 
nity for the student to carefully dissect the raading materi- 
al by extracting the most im^portant inforrnaiff^. The abili- 
ty to extract such information indicates the exWnt of a stu- 
dent's understanding of the material. . 



Directed Reading Activity 

' Another productiye activity that \amB the teaching of 
content and reading is known af th§ Directed Reading Ac- 
tivity, This is a classroom activity in which the tgacher care- 
fully guides students through a^reading assignnaent. SiB\j4^^ 
fer's'^ Directed Reading Activity is applicable to content 
reading through the use of Shepherd's'^^ outline. His out- 
line foilowsi ^ . ' 

1. Preparation for r^adi^g ^ 

A. Investigating and expahdlng the^background of stu- 
dent experience. ^ 

1, ^ Finding out what the students know. 

2, Noting mistonceptions of the students, 

3, Filllrtg in with information to give the students an 
adequate background for understanding. 

4, Arousing student interest., 

5, Giving them an awareness of the significance of 
the informaiion. ^ 

B, Previewing the reading material. . , ' , 
1. Noting the basic structure of the information— 

the introduction, summary, specific sections. 



'*RusseM SmufiQf ^Teaching Reading ns a Thinking Process ^New 
York: Harper and Row, 1969), pp. 14=15, , 

'^Shepherd, op. c/f., pp. 132^134, Used with permisHion. 



2, Discusiir>g the title and subtitlep, ■ ^ 

3. Directing attention to the graphic aids- maps, 
pictures, diagrami, etc, ' . 

* 4. Noting study pids: specific summaries, ques- 
tions, vocabulary lists. 

* 5, Ndting new vocabulary which is usually italicized- 
ih a textbook. 

C, IntrQduce the vocabulary pertinent to the funda* 
mental concepts, * 

1, Clarifying basically the fundamental conceptual 
terms, usually one to five in number. 
' 2. Analyzing the structure of the words, if neces- 
sary, to aid word recognition. ' 

3. Assisting students to bring their experiences to 
bear on the meanings of words. 

4, Alertirfg students to the specific meaning as the 
word is used in.the text. 

D, Evolve purposes for reading. . 
1. Evolving purposes in terms of the student's own 

background and needs,Mhose of ihe group, and 
^ in terms of the understandings.de|ired from ma- 
terials, 1 . ' • 
-2. Helping students !o think of purposes as well/ 
Reading the material silently 

A. Noting the students' ability lb adjust their reading 
to the purposes set up, and to the material. 

B. .Observing students to noje specific areas of need, 
1. Vocabulary:^ recognition of the word, specific 

' .rfteaning as applied to the content, 
'- 2, Comprehension: organization of data, finding 
answers to purposes, noting relationships within 
f data. 

Developing comprehension ^ 

A. Discussing answers td purpose questions. 

B. , Clarifying and guJding further development of the 
concepts and vocabulary, Introducing new vocabu- 
lary if needed, ^ ^ 
Assisting the students in noting organization and in 
recall of pertinent facts, , ^ 
Noting need for further information from both the 
text and other souree materiajs. 

E, Redefining purposes; seiiing new purposes for 
reading. 

4. 'Rp-reading (silent and/or oral, in part or in entirety) 

A. Clarifying further the essentjal pertinent i^nforma- 
tion and concepts. . 

B. Giving specific skill training incomprehension as in- 
dicated by needs of individuals and the group, 

1, Seeing organization of data. 

2, Interpretii^ data: Drawing conclusions, making 
inferences, making generalizations, seeing in- 
terrelationships of data. . 

3, Evaluating: Making )udgmonts,;fiOting^ author's 
intent, seeing the significance of. the material, 
noting the use of language. 

4, Applying information r*o real life situations, for- 
nriulating new ideas, reorganizltig old ideas. 

, 5. Noting use of words: ernbtiye, novv fneanings, 
contextual usage, tech^HeaHeffns^Aockfii^pe and 
general terms. ^ v> = ; ^ 

6. Setting up arf as -for. StWrner reading and re- 
search, V _ 4' ■ ^^c^- 

5. Following up the informatTon ■ . ^ 

A, Setting up problems requiring further informationT 
'1, Using tproblem-solving; delineating the prob- 
, lem, •* 

2. LocaHng additlantil infqrmatiojir^ 

3. Reading totgut additional information. 

4. Selecting.ifjvd organizing pertinenfeidea^ related 
to problem.. ^ - , , . 
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Concluding and generalizing from data. 
6. Preparing ffi^pres entatioo^Qf the report 



Chooiing iupplementary recreational reading re- 
• fated to topic to develop and extend Interests, attl- 
> _ tudei^ and appreciations. 

■ C. .Extending further understandings and clarlfyfng fur- 
thfr concepts as necessary. 
" " ' Ahai)^jng thfe inforrnatlon and helping students to 
relate it to theii' own lives. " 

Variations m approach maY be made^ depending on the 
matarial read and the purposes of the activity, The dura- 
tion pf thp lesson may vary anywhere from twenty minutes 

=^^te the entire clasi periods : 
The DRA can help all students understand the content 
they read. The teacher can deterrplne the degree of un- 

'-derstahdlng^ and can cdrrect^any tnjscbnceptions through • 
discussion that follows reading specific portions of the as- 

. signment. Student Interaction through such discussion 
can lead to mutual understanding for all students. The 
DRA can be perhaps most prbductlve for the 'poorer stu- 
dent who finds a sizeable, gap betv^/een his or her reading 
abflity and the reading level of the text, 

Vocabulary Developmenl , 

For students to read content maferra! weJK they must 
understand the vpcabulary of the content and have VeJ! 
developed word-recognition skills. When reading content 
materials, students constantly ^encOunter new words^ as 
well as familiar vocabulary with new meanings. Through 
purposeful reading as^signments; such as the SQ3R and 
DRA actlvitiea, the Jearning of vocabulary can be in- 
tegrated into meaningful activities. 

It is sound practice to teach vocabulary when the con- 
cepts represented by the words are being taught and dis- 
cussed. Teaching vocabulfry as an isolate is aless produc- 
.,tive activity. Some vocabulary is unique to social studies; 
i,e,, wo'rds like "colony," /'social class,'* "democracy," 
'Apolitical party," and "judiciaL" 

^ Many words w(th a specific meaning in social stu^dies 
hav# a. more general meanTjig; for example:' "cabinet/' 
"minister/' "due process," "culture," "^ace" and "labor 
movement/' Students often become confused and apply 
the more common meaning. The specific,, or social stud- 
ies^ meaning must be taught, for it cannot be assumed that 
a^l students jjni^jstand it. 



Some Techniques for Teaching Vocabulary 

• Hold class discussions of words related to the daily as- 
. signment. 

• Help students with the'pronunciatlon of difficult words. 

• Have students dls cuss, the meanings of words from con= 
text clues, ' ^ ^ 

• Acquaint students with roots, prefixes and suffixes fre- 
quently used in social stuQIes, 

• Acquaint students with the varied meanings qf rnultlple- 
meaning words, 

l?e/n/ofcemefiro/ M^rd ^ecog/iif/on SM/s 

Social studies teafchers can help rei^rifbrce word-recogrii- 
tion skills while presenting hew vocabulary. To develop 
skills in phonetic analysis, the phonetic characteristics of 
words can be pointed put to strengthen students' abilities 
to attack unknown vyords. Skills of structural analysis can 
be .strengthened by pointing, out commonly used root 
words ,^ prefixes, and suffixes used in social studlesi The 



use of context cfues. to understand strange^//rds Is very 
important. The teacher can reinforce the' u^§^f context by 
askihg students to discuss clue's and to ma lie educated 
guesses about the meaning of strange words. If students 
can use context well^ It mdicafes an understanding of the 
material. ■ _ ^ 

Developing VocMbulMiy Noiebooks - * 

Time limits the amount of vocabulary that can be taught 
directly, so techniques for individual vocabulary study 
should also be employed. One such technique involves 
the development of individual student vodabulary note- 
books. Students can keep notebooks to enter words 
which thpy feel are important fdr* understanding their as- 
signments ^nd wpfds which they find difficult. The note- 
books should be unique to each student. Word meanings 
should be written in the student's own words, rnitlally, the' 
teacher should collectiand review all notebooks; biJt after 
students have established the habit of keeping notebooks, 
only random review is necessary,^ 

Study Skifls ^ j 

Locational and organizational study sklTls are consid- 
ered reading-language arts skills, and these skills are an 
integral part of activities In any social studies classroom. 
Students need continuous aid in developing sophisti- 
cation in the application of these skills. Too offen these 
skills are taught in isolation, without direct application to 
classroom assignments. Also, some teachers ^ssume that 
students have mastered the skills because they were in- 
troduced in the lower grades; and they fail to provide the 
needed reinforcement. Shepherd says, "These skills are 
best developed as they apply to the instructionil material 
in class. Direct application should be made to the spfe^fic 
paragraph, chapter, graph, picture, etc., wliich is n^ded 
for clearer understanding of the sub|ect.Jnfbrmation."'^ 
. The following are some examples of study skills' 

Locational Skills ' - _ 

Parts of a Book 

Alphabitizing — 
Using References ^ 
Ability To Use the Library 

Use of Maps, Graphs, and Charts ' ^ ^ 

.... ^ • \ 
Organizational Skills ^ \ , 

Construction of ah Outline \ 

Ability To Summarize , ^ ''^^ 

Ability To Take Note^ 

Writing^eports ' , ' \ 

When teaching locational skills, such as use of the card 
■ catalogue and the use of specific reference .materia)^, _thu " 
.school librarian will, often team with the social studies 
teacher. Also, English teachers may cooperate i«'teachrr^g 
organizational skills, such as outlining^ summarizing, and 
report writing/ . " \ 

The teaching of study skills can be easily Integrated into ^ 
classroom activities, and can result not only*in improved'* 
use of the skills but in increased learning of content. 



''Ibid.,p. 191. 



Note: All of the techniques presented above are applicable to 
upper elementary and secondary clissrooma, Thg degree of diffi- 
culty should vary from oqe grade level to another, and adjust- 
ments should be made for Individual differences. ' 



NOTis Thil How ro Dolt Notebook Series 2, designed for a loose-leaf biq|^er, provider a practical and uk'ful soiurce of-classroom methods 
pnd techniques for elementary and secondary social studies leathers. The titles now avair^ble in Series 2 arei Improving Reading Skills in 
Social Studies^ Effective Use of Films in Sodnl Studios Cksshoms. and ReaEh for a Pictum, Price, per copy. SliOO. Quantity discounts! 
19-49 copies. 10%; 5^99 copies, 15%; 100 or more coptes, 20%, Payment rnust aocompany .all orders except thoseVjn nfficlal in^itutional 
purchase ofder forms. Order from the NATIONAL CdUNCJL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES! 1315 Wilson Boulevard, Suite #1, At\\r\9\on, 
^Virginia 22209. ^ V ^ 9 * 



